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HOMEMAKERS'  CHAT  Wednesday,  AUgdst  14,  1940 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:    "WOMEN  WHO  SEW  TO  SAVE  AND  EARN."    Information  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— 00O00 — 

Today  the  Farm  Security  Administration  offers  some  more  "believe-it-or-not" 
methods  used  by  its  borrower  families  to  stretch  their  incomes. 

Cutting  the  corners  on  clothing  budgets  has  long  been  a  favorite  economy. 
But  whoever  heard  of  making  baby  shoes  from  discarded  felt  hats?    An  Oregon  woman 
does  it  all  the  time.    From  "head  to  foot"  her  plan  seems  to  bear  the  closest  in- 
spection.   Take  off  your  hat  to  her  and  you  may  never  see  that  hat  again  —  that  is, 
if  it's  felt.    Because  this  self-made  shoemaker  considers  nice  soft  felt  ideal  for 
warm  "comfy"  shoes  for  little  tots. 

First  she  takes  off  the  decorations  —  uproots  the  artificial  flowers  and 
shoos  away  the  fake  birds.    Then  she  follows  a  simple  design  of  her  own  to  cut  up 
the  felt  into  the  right  shapes  and  sew  the  pieces  together.    To  complete  the  job 
she  sews  in  a  neat  lining  and  BABY  HAS  NEW  SHOES! 

Genius  must  run  in  this  family.    The  resourceful  older  daughter  makes  mittens 
and  leggings  from  old  woolen  underwear  for  her  younger  sisters  and  brothers.  She 
crochets  the  edges,  or  binds  them  with  tape,  to  prevent  raveling.    Then  she  dyes  her 
finished  products  a  bright  red  or  blue  to  make  them  gay. 

Nobody  wastes  a  thing  in  this  house.    Every  scrap  of  material  —  from  worn- 
out  socks  to  tattered  overalls — is  used  for  something.    The  rag  bag  looks  thin  and 
empty  from  a  starvation  diet.    Even  when  odds  and  ends  find  their  way  into  it,  they 
are  likely  to  emerge  any  day  as  prospective  hooked  rugs  or  patchwork  quilts. 

All  over  the  country,  low-income  women  are  sewing  to  save  money.    They  mend 
and  remodel  clothing  of  every  description.    But  some  are  so  rockbottom  they  don't 
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have  any  clothes  to  mend  or  make  over.    So  they  must  "start  from  scratch"  as  they 
say,  and  use  what  they  can  get. 

For  example,  a  Maryland  farm  wife  uses  sacks  for  her  raw  material.    All  kinds 
of  sacks  —  flour  sacks,  meal  sacks,  sugar  sacks,  feed  sacks,  salt  sacks,  seed  sacks, 
every  kind  of  sack  "but  paper  sacks.    And  she  not  only  makes  dish  towels  and  hand 
towels,  but  shirts  and  slips  and  aprons,  potholders,  pillow  cases,  and  novelties. 
She  even  sells  some  of  her  articles  to  friends  and  neighbors.    Recently  she  sold 
about  $19  worth,  and  $19  goes  a  long  way  toward  buying  more  sacks  —  sacks  full  of 
flour  and  meal  and  salt  and  sugar  to  help  feed  a  hungry  family. . 

One  day  this  woman's  husband  brought  home  several  large  meal  sacks,  so 
closely  woven  they  looked  like  linen.    This  gave  her  an  idea.    She  went  to  work, 
ripping  them  up  and  "bleaching  them.    Then  she  tinted  them  a  delicate  old  rose  and 
proceeded  to  make  a  lovely  linen- finish  dress  for  her  twelve-year- old  daughter. 
Now  she  uses  such  material  also  for  playsuits,  "blouses,  and  pajamas. 

In  Iowa,  a  clever  housewife  uses  the  lowly  sackcloth  to  make  larger  articles 
like  tablecloths,  luncheon  sets,  curtains,  bedspreads,  sheets  and  quilts.    For  these 
she  prefers  coarse,  strong  "bags  like  those  for  feed  and  fertilizer.    At  first  the  - 
big  heavy  printing  bothered  her.    She  hated  to  seat  her  family  at  a  table  announcing 
in  huge  letters  "SURE  SUCCESS  POULTRY  MASH."    Then  she  learned  a  way  to  remove  the 
print . 

She  covers  the  inked  places  with  lard  or  kerosene  and  lets  them  stand  over- 
night.   The  next  morning  she  scrubs  them  hard  in  billowy  suds  and  lukewarm  water. 
Even  when  the  ink  is  stubborn,  she  doesn't  get  discouraged.    She  just  scrubs  all  the 
harder  and  says,  so  far  the  ink  gives  up  before  she  does. 

To  make  a  sheet,  she  opens  up  several  sacks  and  sews  them  together. 
She  makes  flat  double  seams  to  keep  the  edges  from  pulling  out.    ^ut  her  main  con- 
cern is  making  her  sheets  big  enough.    Each  one,  she  says,  ought  to  be  at  least 
three  and  a  half  yards  long,  and  wide  enough  to  tuck  in  around  the  mattress. 
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Otherwise  it  'goes  round  and  round1  and  you  get  all  twisted  up.    You  start  dreaming 
you're  a  corkscrew  and  the  next  morning  you  feel  like  one. 

For  "bedspreads,  this  woman  takes  four  large  feed  bags,  rips  them  up,  washes, 
dries,  and  presses  them.    Then  she  sews  them  together  with  various- colored  Mas  tape. 
If  she  has  time  she  makes  a  little  design  with  the  tape. 

In  Louisiana,  a  Southern  tenant  farmer's  wife  works  wonders  with  feed  sack 
window  shades  and  draperies.    For  shades,  she  launders  and  hems  the  sacks,  and  winds 
them  a  few  inches  over  old  broomsticks  sawed  off  to  the  right  width  for  her  windows. 
Of  course,  she  can't  raise  or  lower  such  shades,  but  when  she  sets  them  at  a  good 
length,  they  keep  out  lots  of  sunlight  and  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  room, 
lor  draperies,  she  merely  sews  the  sacks  together,  hems  them,  and  improvises  a 
curtain  rod  —  maybe  another  broomstick. 

But  leaving  sacks  and  their  many  uses  for  a  while,  we  go  to  a  modest  home  in 
Mississippi.    Here  an  old  spinning  wheel  in  the  parlor  is  humming  again.    It  means 
warm  attractive  clothing  for  a  large  family  where  money  is  scarce  but  wits  are 
plentiful.    "Mother"  is  spinning  thread  from  homegrown  cotton;  and  sometimes  she 
uses  native  wool.    She  is  also  teaching  her  daughters  to  spin. 

In  reporting  the  thrift  practices  of  these  borrower  families,  home  manage- 
ment  supervisors  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  hope  to  offer  suggestions  to 
others  how  to  stretch  their  incomes. 
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